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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Acting Editor 
Northern Illinois University 


In defiance of our pretensions to higher sensibilities, academics, no 
less than street toughs and other ne’er-do-wells, can rarely resist the 
attraction of a good old-fashioned, knock-em-down, drag-em-out brawl. 
At least that was my conclusion, having read with the greatest possible 
relish Sidney Hook’s account ofhis running dispute with Robert Hutchins 
and Mortimer Adler over the nature of the curriculum of higher educa- 
tion. As Hook recounts the details in his autobiography,' the battle was 
joined in 1940 when Adler addressed the Conference of Philosophy, 
Science, and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. 
Adler’s central thesis was a spirited defense of what one of our contribu- 
tors characterizes as “metaphysical epistemology,” a view that came to 
be synonomous with Hutchins and Adler’s Great Books curriculum. Toa 
Deweyan pragmatist of Hook’s combative character, such an address 
was an invitation to do battle; he would argue against the Adlerian 
concept of a liberal education throughout his life. Indeed, one of the last 
of his published pieces was a lucidly argued criticism of Allen Bloom’s 
The Closing of the American Mind.” 

The vigor, indeed the zest, with which Hook undertook to defend a 
particular view of the curriculum is not without its historical precedent. 
For afficiandos of intellectual fisticuffs, one can hardly do better than to 
peruse the old Proceedings of the National Education Association in 
whose musty pages William Torrey Harris debated the educational 
issues of the day with formidable intelligence and enthusiasm. Part of 
the fascination with these old accounts is that one cannot read them, any 
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more than I could read Hook’s narrative, without quickly becoming a 
partisan of one camp or the other (Atta boy, Sidney! Let him have it!!) An 
even greater fascination lies, I think, in discovering that there are 
nuances and arguments on both sides, unsuspected or undetected, which 
retrospective scholarship brings to light. Unlike a street brawl or prize 
fight, the academic dispute is rarely brought to closure. New champions 
enter the ring, new arguments are brought to bear, and the spectator, if 
he/she is honest, will often find something to respect in the arguments of 
the most vigorously opposed position. 

It is to that end that we present Richard Lyons’s piece, “Freedom, 
Property, and the Nature of Schooling: The Theory of William T. Harris.” 
Lyons examines aspects of Harris’s thought which are not always 
apparent in the platform debate for which Harris was so well-known, and 
develops their contemporary relevance. Whether you are a Harris 
partisan or not, this article will surely enlarge and enlighten your sense 
of Harris’s contributions to our present educational discourse. 

A. T. Nuyen, author of “Hermeneutic Understanding: A Defense of 
Hirst,” is clearly another scholar who enjoys a good academic tussle. 
Weighing in on the side of Paul Hirst, he presents a defense of Hirst’s 
theory of understanding and knowledge against the criticisms of Walter 
Okshevsy. At issue, as it was for Harris and Hook, is the question of how 
a liberal education ought to be construed. And lest the reader feel I have 
carried the motif of the embattled scholar too far, I call attention to a 
recurrent image in Nuyen’s piece: Okshevsky does not “dispute” Hirst’s 
claim, he “reaches for his gun to shoot [it] down[!]” 

In his argument with Adler, Hook took issue with the idea, famously 
and succinctly stated by Hutchins, that “education everywhere ought to 
be the same.” While Hook employed logic with devastating effect, the 
empirical results of Paula Roper and Christopher J. Lucas’s study of 
black colleges and universities provides an eloquent counterexample to 
Hutchins’ claim. In “Academic Leaders on the Role and Future of Black 
Colleges and Universities,” Roper and Lucas report on the distinct 
advantages an education clearly not the same offers African-American 
students. Although the focus of the study is on the climate and culture 
of the black university rather than on the curriculum, it serves as an 
excellent example of the new insights contemporary scholarship brings 
to old disputes. 

Finally, in his autobiography, Hook credits Morris R. Cohen, his 
philosophy professor at City College of New York, for instilling in him 
both a love for and the requisite skill in carying off scholarly debate. 
Cohen’s role points up another aspect of intellectual combat: its tech- 
niques must be taught. This is easier said than done. As much as we may 
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relish a good academic contretemps with a colleague, the case is somehow 
different when the adversary is our student. Roger Paden offers a sym- 
pathetic “natural history” of the typical beginning philosophy student 
and suggestions for capitalizing on the features of that history to engage 
the student in productive philosophical discussions of moral questions. 
With Paden’s assistance we can look forward to a new generation of 
scholars ready and able to carry on scholarly debate in the lively tradition 
of Harris, Hook, and our contributors to this issue. 

One other note to potential contributors to the Journal of Thought: 
our editorial staff is currently engaged in developing a standard review- 
ing form to be used by all our reviewers. This will obviate my having to 
summarize reviewers’ comments for our authors and will also, we hope, 
expedite the process of reviewing manuscripts. Our goal is to put out the 
highest quality journal possible; prompt and meaningful feedback to our 
contributors should help us reach that goal. 


Notes 


1. Sidney Hook. (1987). Out of Step. (New York: Harper and Rowe). 
2. Sidney Hook. (1989). “The Closing of the American Mind: An Intellectual Best- 
Seller Revisited,” The American Scholar, 58, 123-135. 
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Freedom, Property, | 
and the Nature of Schooling: 
The Theory of William T. Harris 


Richard G. Lyons 
University of Massachusetts, Lowell 


Introduction 


William Torrey Harris’ influence on the course of American educa- 
tion in the later half ofthe 19th century stems from two sources. The first 
was his administrative positions. He was founder and editor of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, editor of Webster’s International 
Dictionary, Superintendent of the St. Louis and Concord (MA) schools, 
President of the National Education Association, and for 17 years, 
United States Commissioner of Education. The second and perhaps 
more important source of his influence was his extensive writings. These 
include his internationally famous reports to the St. Louis Board of 
Education, some 60 books, over 300 articles, and scores of papers deliv- 
ered to influential professional groups.' 

This paper will examine four factors in Harris’ theory of schooling, 
namely the interrelationship between his ideas on freedom, private 
property, general and vocational education, and coeducation. The paper 
will be divided into six parts: the first four will deal with his ideas on 
freedom, private property, general and vocational education, and coedu- 
cation while the last two will deal with a critical analysis and his 
relevance for current debate. 


The Theory of William T. Harris 


Formal and Substantial Freedom 


Harris’ theory of schooling begins with the idea of freedom and its 
connection to choice and responsibility. He noted that what makes us 
human is our capacity to choose: 


No matter what the gifts to man,—be they good or evil,—no matter 
what the environment be, or what it actions on the human being, he is 
a separate substance, an independent being apart from his environ- 
ment.’ 


Formal freedom or the ability to create options, he argued, can be 
established with the classical distinction between final and efficient 
cause. An efficient cause for Harris is the agent(s) which serves as a 
partial explanation for the existence of an object. Thus the efficient cause 
of a house, for instance, is the carpenter and the others agents who bring 
to completion a house based on a plan. We cannot, however, keep at- 
taching more and more agents to the explanation of the house without 
falling into an infinite regress. Since an infinite regress would not allow 
us to experience the house there must be a first or final cause for the 
house—the need for shelter. 

On a larger scale, the evolutionary world of class change must be 
connected to a first or final cause. The world and the house must be 
connected to initiation or creation. People are to their choices what the 
physical world is to a first or final cause. Why is this the case? Why can’t 
we account for people the way we account for animals? Perhaps we are 
the expression of some other force—even dupes of another final cause. 
Harris’ answer is both earthy and perhaps evasive. He felt that “a blind 
fate as a unconscious absolute (such as genetic or environmental expla- 
nations) is utterly hostile and repugnant in every respect.”° In brief, he 
finds the denial of freedom disgusting. Determinism is not coherent with 
his values of independence and responsibility. However, formal freedom 
cannot stand alone. The ability to choose leads to the larger issue of what 
is a reasonable choice. Harris’ typology defines formal freedom as an 
ascribed ability to choose, while substantial freedom is an acquired 
talent to make reasonable choices. Thus, the school assumes the formal 
freedom of the student and constructs a curriculum which enhances 
substantial freedom. This is a major task since the child enters the school 
as what Harris labels a “moral savage” who must be guided and disci- 
plined toward substantial freedom.* And substantial freedom includes 
collective choices of which, in Harris view, the most important is a 
commitment to private ownership. 
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Private Property 


Harris maintained that private property—in both its personal form 
such as control of one’s labor and its capital producing form such as the 
right to compete in the business world—is the basis of substantial free- 
dom, and the school had an obligation to inculcate that belief. He insisted 
that if the community did not support private property each of us would 
have the right to what we can take and protect—a situation which favors 
the powerful. People would regard such circumstances as intolerable and 
would support despotic governments to gain protection for their lives and 
personal property. Without private property, he noted that: 


...each one’s individuality, as manifested in his private wants, gets in 
the way of the individuality of everyone else. Universal collision results 
in the necessity of the subjugation of all will in the community to one 
will; hence arises despotic absolutism as the lowest form of rational 
society, the relation of master and slave.® 


He insisted that private, rather than community, ownership of 
property produced more wealth. The efficiency of capitalism, he argued, 
could be traced to a system of incentives which rewarded contribution 
rather than need. He dismissed the large inequalities of wealth, pay, and 
consumption under capitalism since he believed that the incentive 
system in capitalism raised the standard of living for the poor, as well as 
the wealthy.® 

Harris also argued that socialism and communism with its commu- 
nity control of capital-producing and personal property encouraged 
excessive conformity since it placed far too much power in the hands of 
government. Private capital, on the other hand, allowed people to resist 
the community to follow its own values and inclination.’ We should keep 
in mind that the public school, in his view, legislated against socialism 
and communism. 

Another way to study Harris’ idea of private property is to look at his 
interpretation of Marx.* He viewed Marx as justifying the right of the 
state to control production and property so that a fair distribution of 
wealth could be realized. He knew that Marx also noted the working 
conditions of people but chose to focus on wealth distribution. He 
observed: 


Karl Marx, the father of recent socialism, in his famous work on 
Capital, about 1870, wrote the German words which I translate as 
follows: ‘Along with the constantly diminishing number of great capi- 
talists who monopolize the instruments of production, there is a 
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constantly increasing mass of misery, oppression, bondage, deformity, 
and extortion.’ But this law of Karl Marx, which has been adopted by 
Henry George in the terse form of the epigram, ‘the rich are growing 
richer, and the poor are growing poorer,’ has been found to be invalid.? 


For Harris the “bondage” is much more likely under community control 
of property. 

He did not see Marx’s distinction between exploitation and alien- 
ation of labor. Marx was not only critical of the return that labor received 
for its work but also of the conditions under which labor was expended. 
Harris felt that much of the alienating features of labor would be 
eliminated with automation, a further indication of his faith in the ability 
of private property interest to be reasonable.'° But he was also critical of 
the unreasonable use of property. The state must regulate property so 
that business interests do not dominate the community." 

The problem for Harris was to figure out how to give people a fair 
chance to develop their labor skill and accumulate capital. How could 
children of modest means get a fair chance to compete for property and 
enhance their substantial freedom? Free public school supported largely 
by community taxation, he thought, was the best way for a democratic 
society to enhance equality. Would property interest support the expan- 
sion of free public education? The politically savvy Harris appealed to 
two apprehensions of capital property interest. The first was the crimi- 
nal behavior of the poorer class and the second was the specter of 
communism. He went into great detail to show that the population in 
prisons was virtually illiterate, a fact that he thought accounted for their 
criminal behavior.'* Schooling is the best way to fight illiteracy and its 
accompanying criminal behavior. Communism, on the other hand, 
would find more willing advocates among a population that was illiterate 
and unsophisticated. In brief, free public schools were a good investment 
since they enhanced equality and protected property from criminal acts 
and confiscation by government. 


General and Vocational Schooling 


Harris argued that for schooling to be an effective tool for substantial 
freedom we must expose children to a specific academic menu. He insis- 
ted that students be exposed to a general rather than a vocational 
education. The development of work skills should be delayed until 
students had developed some moral and intellectual sensitivities. He 
wrote that “boys may love the work of manual training school and dislike 
history, grammar, and mathematics, and all book learning, in fact; but 
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to be excellent in manual training would not prevent him from being a 
bad neighbor and a bad citizen—even a dynamiter.”"* He also argued that 
vocational schooling at an early age weakened equality of opportunity for 
the poor, which was one reason it was maintained in many European 
countries.'* An emphasis on learning a craft neither exposed students to 
the competing ideas for social betterment nor developed in them a 
capacity for intellectual growth. The crafts, in his view, simply repro- 
duced someone else’s idea and ignored the democratic mandate to 
educate the young toward informed political participation.’ 

Harris also tried to convince the business community that vocational 
schools not only ignored the ideological dimension of schooling but also 
were unproductive. Vocational schools could never keep pace with the 
changing requirements of production. Skills taught at school would 
become obsolete in the radically changing workplace. He was also 
convinced that automation would soon diminish the demand for the 
lower level skills in many of the crafts.'® Students, in short, were far 
better off with a grounding in grammar, literature and art, mathematics, 
geography, and history rather than with the specific skills taught in 
vocational schools. 

Harris also warned about an early exposure to science. Although 
science was included as a small part of geography, he argued that it 
should not be emphasized in the elementary school. He advanced two 
reasons for this view: One, that science might turn into a disguised form 
of vocational education since young students might prefer its practical 
application rather than learning its principles.'’ Two, he was concerned 
that students would demand that religious beliefs meet scientific criteria 
of verification and would lose their religious beliefs.’* He insisted that 
each of the major spheres of knowledge had exclusive criteria which 
could not be transferred from one field to another. 

In sum, Harris felt that vocational schooling would compromise 
productivity, religious beliefs, democratic participation, equality of op- 
portunity, and property rights. Although Harris was on the losing side 
of the vocational education debate, he was much more successful in 
another controversial issue—namely sponsoring coeducation.’® 


Coeducation 


Harris argued throughout his long career that girls and boys should 
be schooled together under the same curriculum. What led Harris to this 
view? He advanced three arguments. The first was a traditional one 
which demonstrated that students’ performance improved. Boys im- 
proved in literature and girls in mathematics in coeducational schools. 
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He noted that “we find girls making wonderful advances even in math- 
ematics studies while boys seem to take hold of literature far better for 
the influence of the female portion of the class.” Harris also pointed out 
that behavior also improved with boys becoming more restrained while 
girls developed a “quiet self-possession.””! 

His second argument addresses the specter of sexual intimacy. He 
noted that the emphasis on sexuality, so obvious in schools where the 
sexes were separated, diminished substantially with coeducation. When 
boys and girls were schooled together, sexual interest diminished. He 
also pointed out that supervision of any sexual “indecency” was easier to 
uncover in coeducational schools.” 

His third argument concerned the relationship between coeducation 
and equality of opportunity. Harris was convinced that coeducation with 
a unified curriculum would enhance work opportunities for women. Most 
city superintendents, on the other hand, while supporters of coeduca- 
tional schools, did not think that coeducation should be used to enhance 
gender equality.” Nevertheless, Harris was among the few who felt that 
coeducation was the road to equality, especially in the workplace. His 
argument was based on the similarities as well as differences between 
women and men. He viewed gender roles historically. Work roles did not 
develop from the natural capacities of men and women but from social 
convenience. He speculated that at one time women were responsible for 
educating the young, farming, and manufacturing while men defended, 
hunted, and governed. Thus, women were given a more general educa- 
tion than men. Under capitalism the demand for female labor increased 
and the role of the women within the family changed. For example, early 
childhood schooling was a response of the community to women who 
worked outside the home. 

His support of the kindergarten in public schools reflected his view 
that the only natural division of labor was childbirth.* The development 
of capitalism and democracy, furthermore, would allow people to develop 
their intellectual capacities and society would find that “art, religion, and 
philosophy, had no sex.”” This Hegelian triad was Harris’ way of saying 
that women were capable of being conscious of the “Absolute” or God at 
a philosophical level, which is the highest expression of our humanity. In 
other words, it is unfair to relegate women to learning special trades or 
being mothers. It is interesting to note that when Harris supported 
cooking as part of the curriculum he insisted that it be coeducational and 
that it was used as part of mathematics to demonstrate measurements.” 
Harris used gender similarities and differences to open up opportunities 
traditionally reserved for men. He used gender differences not to restrict 
the options of women but to create new ones. He noted that the “directive 
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powers require alertness and versatility far more than persistence, and 
if these qualities belong especially to women’s minds, she ought to be 
more successful than men in the field of machinery.””” Women should 
also become lawyers, judges, and administrators since they had inherent 
qualities that countered the male quality to be guided by “abstract 
justice” wherein obedience to law is paramount. He saw the emphasis on 
“abstract justice” as a masculine relic which should be balanced by the 
feminine concern for nurture and personal development. 

We must balance, in his view, justice with goodness. Harris did not 
offer any detailed justification for this view although it appears in all his 
articles on women. The following quotes are representative of his view: 
“It is the participation of women as an active influence in political affairs 
that promises to hasten the realization of a government which adapts the 
principle of nurture in the place of abstract justice with weaklings.”** And 
as weli, “Women have the characteristic of graciousness and kindness, 
perhaps I should say tenderness, brought by the constant occupation 
with helpless infancy.” 

In sum, Harris felt that in all important ways men and women are 
equal and should have the same educational and career opportunities. In 
special professions, however, largely because of the absence of women, 
they should be given more consideration. Women should be recruited for 
positions as lawyers, judges, and administrators since they bring a 
balancing dimension. The crafts should also be opened to employing 
women since they bring special skills which enhance productivity. Thus 
women should have the same rights as men over the development and 
exchange of their labor skills. 


Critical Analysis 


Harris, as we have seen, advocated the expansion of public schooling 
by appealing to two ideas in American life. The first idea expresses the 
theory that public schools promote equality by providing students with 
the intellectual and moral skills required for self-realization and demo- 
cratic participation. Secondly, Harris views the public schools as ameans 
to further a capitalist economy by developing the skills and dispositions 
required in work. In his desire to promote equal opportunity for the 
individual and a labor force for business, he had to resolve conflicting 
assertions of equality and the demands to conform to managerial rules. 
Harris’ views about capital property rights and child development favor 
the continuity of a capitalist economy. But his support for personai 
property rights, coeducation, and for general, not vocational, education 
tries to balance the economic system’s requirements for adaptable 
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workers with the democratic necessity of equality of opportunity and 
political participation. 

Harris’ view of property justified vast accumulations of wealth. The 
wealthy, by and large, sent their children to the private academies and 
to colleges which gave them the type of education which eased their entry 
into better jobs. Furthermore, family connections could be used to 
advance their children’s careers. Reformers in Harris’ time raised the 
issue of how society could limit the advantages of wealth in order to favor 
equality. They recommended a heavy tax on inherited wealth to be used 
to enhance public schooling and other social programs. Harris opposed 
such a tax since it violated his notion of private and capital property, 
namely the right to transfer. Clearly, his notion of capital producing 
property does much to insure inequality of opportunity by reproducing 
traditional class relationships. 

Harris’ view of child development also illustrates his emphasis on the 
reproductive aspect of schooling. His only criterion for the treatment of 
children is how well they turn out as adults. Childhood is a means toward 
a fuller adult life and offers no intrinsic meaning. Harris’ curriculum 
illustrates that adult standards replace childish values as quickly as 
possible. The stress on children to conform to adult norms reflects the 
autocratic quality of workplace relationships where adults would be 
rewarded for accepting traditional work rules. In brief, Harris’ view that 
education programs a child for adulthood fits fairly well with the idea 
that children are educated with the intent of becoming conforming adult 
workers. Neither his attitude toward property as capital and child 
development, however, deny his sincere interest in using the school to 
promote equality of opportunity. 

Harris’ idea that public schooling should also be an agent for equality 
of opportunity can be best illustrated with his views on minorities. His 
long fight to insure that immigrants, blacks, and women should have 
access to public schooling reflects his commitment to equality. This is 
illustrated best with his ideas on coeducation. He insisted that girls 
should develop the same cognitive skills as boys. He objected to all 
vocational subjects for women since they compromised cognitive devel- 
opment. If women, he thought, are to be successful in jobs traditionally 
restricted to men, they must develop qualities associated with men. 
However, Harris’ ideas on schooling, property and freedom encourage 
the traits of rationality, competition and autonomy. 

This has two implications. One, that women who develop these traits 
do so at great risk since such traits will soon be judged as unfeminine.”° 
Two, even when women enter into traditional male jobs they will be 
encouraged to focus on tasks associated with women. Harris attributed 
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certain traits to women and felt that the legal profession could better 
serve the public if women were given access to legal credentials. Women 
would bring compassion and a nurturing dimension to law. However, it 
is this kind off assumption which restricts, even today, the options of 
women lawyers. For example, Eleanor Acheson, the recent nominee as 
associate attorney general in the Justice Department, is in charge of her 
firm’s pro bono work and drafted their parental leave policy—two 
functions which fit well within the female stereotype. While Harris 
thought of women as serving public interest, his feminine role for these 
lawyers restricted their equality. In summary, while Harris offered an 
undifferentiated curriculum, it is not gender neutral since it is domi- 
nated by qualities associated with men. 

Besides shifting women’s education from traditional family and 
vocational goals to other pursuits, he also tried to promote higher 
standards for all students. Harris was a critic of vocational schooling 
because it compromised equality and was ultimately counter-productive 
to business interests. However, business interests did not view voca- 
tional schooling as a poor investment. When business people concluded 
that vocational schooling helped them make money, they soon dropped 
their lukewarm support of general education for all.*! 


In summary, Harris’ views on capital producing property and child 
development clearly favors the idea of reproducing the workforce. His 
views on coeducation and general education, while somewhat egalitar- 
ian, do contain a gender bias. Finally, Harris saw no inconsistency 
between control of personal property for all on the one hand, and the free 
use of capital producing property on the other. 


Relevance for Current Debate 


The contribution of Harris to current debate on school reform falls 
under two areas: vocational schooling and coeducation. 

On the issue of vocational schooling he is correct on two points. First, 
that vocational training restricts equal opportunity by channeling stu- 
dents of modest means into blue collar work.*? Second, vocational schools 
have great difficulty in predicting future skill requirements. After ten 
years working most graduates of vocational schools are not employed in 
fields which fit their training.** We should add that he was also right 
when he predicted that most blue collar work would become so de-skilled 
that it offers little work satisfaction.** On the other hand, his opposition 
to all vocational subjects understates our need to be productive with 
materials. Working with brick or wood, for instance, can bring together 
many skills and give people a sense of control over their lives.* In sum, 
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Harris saw how vocational training restricted opportunity and was 
wasteful; but he minimized its positive effects on growth and personal 
satisfaction. 

Harris believed that coeducational schooling was the key to job 
opportunities for women. Harris did not realize that coeducation has a 
gender bias since it sponsors values associated with the male stereotype. 
Historically, women who did well in school were encouraged either to 
enter jobs associated with traditional women or enter male dominated 
professions with a feminine focus.** On the other hand, traits associated 
with the female stereotype are not stressed in the school.*” One might 
add, that even ifso called female qualities were emphasized in the school, 
that they may serve the masculine stereotypes of individuality and 
competition. For example, one can use sensitivity training to teach male 
bosses how to manage people. 

There is no doubt that Harris was committed to equality of opportu- 
nity for the poor and women, and saw the school as an institution that 
could counter the effects of work discrimination. The school had the 
power to create values not recognized in the workplace. What better way 
to create a more reasonable and productive society, he thought, than to 
have people working in jobs that reflected their capacities and to use the 
school as an agency to discover and nurture these capacities. What he 
failed to see is that the workplace has a great effect on the way schools 
operate and thus perpetuates many injustices found in work.* 

The central values in Harris’ theory of schooling are private property 
and freedom and their relationship to equality of opportunity through 
public schooling. Because these issues have not been resolved satisfac- 
torily the public has challenged what was once sacred—public education. 
Many think that public education sometimes hinders equality. Schools 
of choice, vouchers, private schools, and home schooling reject the very 
system that he saw as uplifting the status of women and the poor. 
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Hermeneutic Understanding: 
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Paul H. Hirst’s Knowledge and the Curriculum’ is a landmark 
publication in the philosophy of education. It has generated a debate that 
is likely to continue for some time to come. A recent contribution to the 
debate is Walter C. Okshevsky’s “Epistemological and Hermeneutic 
Conceptions of the Nature of Understanding: The Cases of Paul H. Hirst 
and Martin Heidegger.”” The target of Okshevsky’s critique is Hirst’s 
view of understanding implicit in his theory of the “forms of knowledge.” 
While this theory has given rise to a considerable controversy in the 
secondary literature, Okshevsky has raised a point not so far considered 
in that literature. Briefly stated, Okshevsky’s objection to Hirst’s theory 
of knowledge and understanding is that it fails by its own criterion of 
comprehensiveness insofar as it excludes a form of understanding— 
identified by Okshevsky as “praxeological understanding”—which is not 
only legitimate but also a primary form of which Hirst’s own “epistemo- 
logical understanding” is derivative. According to Okshevsky, Hirst 
takes an “epistemologically-centered approach” to understanding, while 
his “praxeological understanding” is arrived at from a “hermeneutic 
perspective,” or more specifically, from the perspective of Heidegger’s 
hermeneutics. 

The aim of this paper is to provide a defense of Hirst against 
Okshevsky.’ There are two parts to this defense. On the one hand, it will 
be shown that Okshevsky has seriously misunderstood Hirst. In particu- 
lar, Okshevsky has misconstrued the concept of objectivity and the role 
it plays in Hirst’s theory. On the other hand, it will be argued that 
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Okshevsky has given a misleading account of hermeneutic understand- 
ing by focusing too narrowly on Heidegger’s hermeneutics of Dasein, the 
concern of which is a kind of “pre-epistemic” understanding, or pre- 
understanding. While applauding Okshevsky for taking the hermeneutic 
approach to understanding, I want to argue that the idea of hermeneutic 
understanding bears pedagogical fruit only if one advances beyond the 
stage of pre-understanding. As it turns out, beyond pre-understanding, 
there is no opposition between Hirst’s “epistemological understanding” 
and hermeneutic understanding. Indeed, I shall argue that one can fit 
Hirst’s account into a hermeneutical framework. This line of argument 
is encouraged by the fact that by focusing on the “epistemic” and ignoring 
(or excluding, as Okshevsky claims) the “pre-epistemic,” Hirst is able to 
draw rather specific implications for curriculum design, particularly for 
a liberal education. By contrast, Okshevsky draws no pedagogical 
implications from his account of praxeological understanding—in fact, it 
is difficult to see what clear implications can be drawn. 


Objectivity and Propositional Knowledge 


What seems to trouble Okshevsky is Hirst’s requirement that knowl- 
edge and understanding be “objective.” There is something about the 
term “objective,” or “objectivity,” that makes many people reach for their 
guns whenever they hear it. As for Okshevsky, he wants to know “how 
can the epistemic category of objectivity, entailed by the concept of 
‘statement’ qua epistemic claim, legitimately made to play the primary 
role in a comprehensive account of the various forms of understanding 
and intelligible experience we are capable of?” Clearly, the implication 
is that there are some forms of “understanding and intelligible experi- 
ence” which are not “objective” and are not expressable in “statements 
qua epistemic claims.” Indeed, Okshevsky wants to say that his 
“praxeological understanding” is such a form. That is why Okshevsky 
reaches for his gun to shoot down any “epistemic category” that operates 
to exclude such forms. Unfortunately, Okshevsky has misidentified his 
target; he has misinterpreted Hirst’s notion of objectivity. 

Okshevsky’s initial characterisation of Hirst’s notion of objectivity is 
accurate enough: “(B)y ‘objective’ is meant both the possession of a truth 
value and the in- principle availability of public procedures for the 
verification or falsification of the claim.”> However, instead of focusing on 
“public procedures” as the key to objectivity, Okshevsky focuses on truth 
and verification. He takes truth to mean something like correspondence 
to an independent reality “out there,” and verification to mean some- 
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thing like the justification of a truth claim in terms of that reality. For he 
claims that our concepts of “truth-condition” and “truth-value” “logi- 
cally” necessitate the distinction between “what we state about how 
things are” and “how things in themselves are” (and presumably the need 
for one to correspond with, or be verified against, the other).* That this 
is what Okshevsky has in mind by “the epistemic sense,” or the “episte- 
mological conception,” of knowledge and understanding is further evi- 
denced by his reference to philosophers who are opposed to the corre- 
spondence theory of truth. Take Richard Rorty, for instance. Now, it is 
well-known that Rorty, in his Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature,’ 
argues against the idea that the mind is a mirror that reflects an 
independent nature, a reality “out there,” and against the idea that truth 
is amatter of faithfully reflecting that nature. The model that Okshevsky 
clearly has in mind is one in which there is a mind standing over against 
a world and, in his own words, “genuine understanding paradigmatically 
takes the form of theoretical, objective, knowledge about the world.”® 

Finally, this is the only way to make sense of Okshevsky’s claim that 
Heidegger’s account of one’s understanding of the world provides a 
perspective opposed to Hirst’s “epistemologically-centered” account. I 
shall return to Okshevsky’s interpretation of Heidegger later. Summing 
up, it is clear that Okshevsky takes Hirst to be saying that (1) there is a 
world “out there,” an independent reality, and to understand is to get to 
know that world, and (2) knowledge is objective only if it consists of truth 
claims (in propositional forms) about the real world, and only if those 
claims are verifiable against that world. Okshevsky takes Hirst’s distinc- 
tion between our “thoughts, concepts and propositions on the one hand 
and what thay are applied to on the other” as evidence of acommitmment 
to (1) and (2), and claims that such conmmitment lies at the heart of the 
problem for Hirst’s theory.° 

Is this what Hirst means by “objectivity,” or “objective knowledge”? 
Not only has Hirst no such thing in mind, it is a conception of knowledge 
that he explicitly rejects, calling it the doctrine of “epistemological 
realism.” Indeed, Hirst also rejects a related doctrine, that of “meta- 
physical realism.” The metaphysical doctrine states that the “pursuit of 
knowledge is...the pursuit of the good of the mind and, therefore, an 
essential element in the good life.”!° The doctrine of epistemological 
realism states that “the mind, in the right use of reason, comes to know 
the essential nature of things and can apprehend what is ultimately real 
and immutable.””? Hirst takes this doctrine to imply that “what is finally 
true” is what “corresponds to what is ultimately real,” and that knowl- 
edge of what is real “out there” is what gives “shape and perspective” to 
one’s “experiences, life and thought.”"! Hirst goes on to claim that the 
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“traditional” conception of a liberal education is based on the two 
doctrines of metaphysical and epistemological realism, and to state that 
he wants to construct a framework of liberal education that does not 
presuppose such doctrines. In a later essay, Hirst makes it quite clear 
that his earlier essay “Liberal education and the nature of knowledge’ 
was an endeavour to characterise liberal education while rejecting the 
doctrines of metaphysical and epistemological realism with which it has 
been historically associated.”'* Having rejected epistemological realism, 
“objectivity” cannot be for Hirst a matter of reflecting an independent 
nature faithfully (Richard Rorty), or representing reality truthfully 
(Richard Taylor). Hirst cannot be said, pace Okshevsky, to have taken an 
“epistemological approach” to understanding if such approach presup- 
poses epistemological realism. 

What then does Hirst mean by “objectivity,” or “objective knowl- 
edge”? I suggest that Hirst means to claim no more than that knowledge 
must be something expressible in a publicly-accessible language (or 
symbolic system), and as such it is something in the public domain. There 
is no such thing as a private knowledge expressed in a private language. 
His argument is very close to Wittgenstein’s argument against the idea 
of a private language. Indeed, Hirst acknowledges his debt to Wittgenstein 
throughout, and in particular to Wittgenstein’s notion of a language- 
game. Insofar as the notion of a language-game has a “praxeological 
dimension,” Hirst’s theory as expounded in Knowledge and the Curricu- 
lum embraces “praxeology,” contrary to Okshevsky’s claim that Hirst 
only explicitly addresses it “in his later work,” or makes a “programmatic 
shift” to it in his “latest work.”"* The idea of language as a publicly- 
accessible symbolic system has always been there in Hirst’s theory of the 
forms of knowledge. 

Indeed, I shall argue later that for Hirst each form of knowledge 
contains its own language game with its own conceptual apparatus and 
logical rules. The requirement of objectivity for knowledge (and under- 
standing) is no more than the requirement that knowledge be expressable 
in a publicly-accessible language even if the knower chooses not to 
communicate his or her knowledge. Unless knowledge (and under- 
standing) can be so expressed, we do not have knowledge but only a 
confused jumble of sensations. The having of a confused jumble of 
sensations may count as an experience, but not as intelligible experi- 
ence. The only way to make an experience intelligible, even to the agent 
himself or herself, is to shape it, structure it, put it in a logical clothing, 
in a symbolic system that in principle anyone can access. Before this is 
done, the agent himself or herself cannot recognize his or her own 
experience: it is not intelligible; it does not mean anything. But once an 
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experience is intelligible to a person, it is in principle intelligible to all 
because it has a structure recognizable by all. Thus, either there is 
publicly-recognizable knowledge and understanding—which is what 
Hirst means by objective knowledge and understanding—or there is no 
knowledge and understanding at all. 

What of Hirst’s distinction between our “thoughts, concepts and 
propositions on the one hand and that to which they are applied on the 
other,” a distinction Hirst claims to be central to the notion of intelligi- 
bility? I remarked earlier that Okshevsky saw in this passage a commit- 
ment to something like the correspondence theory of truth. A close 
reading of the section in which this passage appears shows that there is 
no such commitment. What Hirst tries to show is that the distinction 
between a thought and what it is about is part of the publicness—the 
objectivity or intelligibility—of a thought. Indeed, a thought is a thought 
only if it is directed at something. In philosophy, this is known as the 
intentionality of thoughts. What a thought is directed at is some aspect 
of the world that we share (even when it is directed at another thought), 
and this is why a thought is in principle publicly accessible. (Of course, 
I can keep a thought to myself, but the point is that for it to be a thought 
I must in principle be able to share it with others. There is no such thing 
as a private, unshareable thought any more than there is a private 
language.) 

Epistemological realism implies that what a thought is directed at is 
some aspect of a fixed and immutable world, knowable as fixed and 
immutable. Rejecting realism, Hirst takes the view that the world we 
share, “physical as well as social, is...the outcome of change [and] 
continues in flux.... Nothing can any more be supposed fixed eternally.” 
A consequence of this could well be that the world is always a world as 
interpreted by us. But the important point is that there is a shareable 
world, however we conceive it (whether in Heideggerian terms or 
something else). It is this shareable world that our thoughts are about, 
and insofar as this is so, our thoughts are “objective,” there for all to see 
if and when we choose to reveal them. The objectivity of a thought, or a 
proposition in which it is expressed, is further guaranteed by the fact that 
its truth is determined only by reference to the shareable world. How- 
ever, since we are not dealing with a world fixed and found, the 
determination of truth is not a matter of matching a thought against 
reality in the same way as matching color samples, it is a matter of 
coming to agree on procedures for verification, procedures that are part 
of a language game and thus public. I remarked earlier that Okshevsky 
was correct to characterize Hirst’s objectivity as requiring “the in- 
principle availability of public procedures for the verification or falsifi- 
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cation of the claim.” The trouble is that Okshevsky has failed to recognize 
the significance of “public procedures.” 


The Relevance of the Hermeneutics of Dasein 


My argument in the preceding can be summarized as follows: 
Okshevsky’s objection to Hirst’s “epistemically-centered” approach to 
understanding, the negative side of his critique, misses the mark be- 
cause it can be said that Hirst abandons that approach together with his 
rejection of “epistemological realism.” The aim of this section is to show 
that the positive side of Okshevsky’s critique also misses the mark for the 
same reason. It will also be argued that Okshevsky slides illegitimately 
at times between “capacity for understanding” and understanding, and 
at times between “condition of understanding” and understanding. It is 
not clear whether “praxeology” is a capacity (or condition) or understand- 
ing itself. In any case, if “praxeology” is understood as a capacity, it does 
not affect Hirst’s theory—indeed, his theory could be extended to include 
it. On the other hand, understood as a kind of understanding, not just a 
capacity for or condition of it, Okshevsky’s argument is unconvincing. 

The core of Okshevsky’s interpretation of Heidegger consists of the 
following two claims: (1) Human beings exist as beings who understand 
themselves and their relationship toward the world, and (2) To under- 
stand is primarily to be competent as a Being-in-the-world. The first 
proposition fits well enough Heidegger’s claim that Dasein is a Being 
that “in its very Being, that Being is an issue for it,” that the understand- 
ing of Being “is itself a definite characteristic of Dasein’s Being.” 
Thus I have no trouble with Okshevsky’s claim that for Heidegger 
“understanding originally takes the form of self-understanding.”'’ The 
second proposition above is harder to digest, mainly because it is not 
clear what “competence” amounts to. However, it appears that the notion 
of “competence” can be cashed out in terms of self- understanding: “As a 
competence at agency, (self-)understanding constitutes a pre-objective, 
non-epistemic form of understanding...”'* More instructively, the rest of 
the sentence just quoted constitutes Okshevsky’s objection to Hirst: 
“(form of understanding) unaccountable for the kind of epistemically- 
based model of understanding adopted by Hirst.” So the crucial issue is 
that there is a “pre-objective, non-epistemic, form of understanding” that 
is excluded from Hirst’s theory of the forms of knowledge. 

What exactly is this Heideggerian, pre-objective, non-epistemic, self- 
understanding? We are told by Okshevsky at one point that it is a 
capacity of an agent to project and pursue a goal, or an end. However, 
Okshevsky also calls it a “form of understanding,” and since it has to do 
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with capacity, it is “praxeological.” It seems that praxeological under- 
standing is both capacity for understanding and understanding itself. 
The conflation of the two has important implications which I shall 
examine later. For now, I go along with “capacity (or competence) to 
project and pursue a goal” as a reading of Heidegger’s claim that Dasein 
“is primarily Being-possible,” and that Being-possible “pertains to Dasein’s 
potentiality-for-Being.”’® The crucial point for Okshevsky is that an 
agent can have that capacity without being able to articulate it, i.e. 
expressing it in terms of propositions with truth values. That is why the 
capacity is for Okshevsky non-epistemic. And why is it also pre-objec- 
tive? Presumably it is because the capacity (the competence) does not 
relate to the world in the same way as a truth claim relates to the world 
in the correspondence theory of truth. This latter point receives consid- 
erable elaboration by Okshevsky, reflecting his concern with “objectiv- 
ity.” In this elaboration, it becomes clear why Okshevsky rejects the 
“epistemic category” of objectivity. He says: “The originally praxeological 
dimension of understanding is ‘pre-objective’ precisely in virtue of the 
absence of the operative ‘distinction’ entailed by the epistemic category 
of objectivity.”*° As we saw in the previous section, the “distinction” 
Okshevsky hasin mind is one between what we think or believe about the 


world, and what the world is really like. As we hear from Okshevsky, 
such distinction goes against Heidegger’s teaching, according to which 
there is not a world fixed and firm “out there,” and there is not a Dasein 
standing over against that world, thinking thoughts that are true if they 
correspond to that world. Rather, Dasein is the Being it is, and the world 
is the world it is because Dasein is a Being-in-the-world. In other words, 
Dasein and world come together in a single package. Okshevsky writes: 


What it is that I am, and how it is that I understand myself as being, 
constitutes not a ‘distinction’ but rather a fundamental kind of unity.... 
Rather than taking the relationship between understanding and world 
on the model of the objective judgment, which separates our statements 
from the world to which they are applied, Heidegger emphasizes that 
the compound expression “being-in-the-world” refers to “a unitary and 
primordial phenomenon...to be seen as a whole.””! 


Heidegger indeed tells us that self and world belong together as a 
whole. I also accept that this implies that the world is always the world 
interpreted by us in our interpretation of our selves. But how does this 
tell against Hirst? Clearly, this Heideggerian view stands in opposition 
to Hirst only if Hirst is interpreted as accepting the doctrine of “episte- 
mological realism” and the consequent correspondence theory of truth. 
But as I showed in the preceding section, Hirst explicitly rejects the 
doctrine of “epistemological realism.” The fact that self and world belong 
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together as a whole does not undercut Hirst’s notion of objectivity. That 
notion depends, as I have argued, only on the fact that there is a 
shareable world. How that world is interpreted, or how it comes about, 
is not an issue. Hirst’s theory does not require positing a world fixed and 
firm, a “real” world “out there” over against which we stand, and about 
which we human beings may or may not understand. Indeed, Hirst’s 
theory is distinctively Heideggerian insofar as he rejects the idea that 
there is such a world. Clearly then, to fire the Heideggerian idea of the 
unity of self and world at Hirst is to miss the mark by a long way. 

Turning to the question whether “praxeological understanding” is a 
capacity for understanding or understanding itself, it is easy to see that 
Okshevsky also misses the mark if he takes it to be essentially a capacity. 
It is true that as a capacity, it is “non-epistemic’” in the sense that it is not 
expressible in propositions. Indeed, one may be quite unaware of it, as 
one may be unaware of one’s many other capacities. But does it mean that 
Hirst’s theory of propositional understanding is in trouble because it 
exludes the idea of a capacity for understanding? I fail to see why. Surely, 
to have understanding in Hirst’s sense is to have a capacity for it. 
Understanding does not come from the sky, or out of thin air. Indeed, 
Hirst’s understanding must imply a capacity for it if there is any sense 
in constructing, as Hirst has done, a pedagogy on the basis of it. The 
trouble is that Hirst has little to say about capacity for understanding, 
preferring to concentrate on understanding itself. However, there is no 
reason why his theory cannot be extended to incorporate an account of 
the capacity for understanding, even a Heideggerian account of it. 

On the other hand, if praxeological understanding is understanding 
itself, not a capacity, or not just a capacity, then Okshevsky’s argument 
is unconvincing. Surely, to have an understanding is to have an experi- 
ence that is intelligible at least to oneself. It is true that, as pointed out 
earlier, many of our experiences are not intelligible: they are confused 
jumbles of sensations. When one can represent certain sensations to 
oneself, put them in a structure of some kind that is in principle 
accessible to anyone, then one has an intelligibie experience. In many 
cases, the proposition we use is the structure in which we represent our 
sensations. To be sure, one may not be able to express them in a 
proposition of a natural language, e.g. English. However, the sensations 
have to be given a symbolic structure of some kind if they are to acquire 
intelligibility: they are intelligible only as symbolically structured sen- 
sations. The crucial point is that the symbolic structure that makes an 
experience an intelligible one is in principle accessible, or shareable. It 
follows that understanding as an intelligible experience must be objec- 
tive in Hirst’s sense. Okshevsky has not given us a convincing argument 
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to show that there can be an experience that is intelligible but 
unexpressible in a symbolic system that is in principle publicly share- 
able. Take his rhetorical question aimed at Hirst, “how can the epistemic 
category of objectivity...legitimately be made to play the primary role in 
a comprehensive accounts of the various forms of understanding and 
intelligible experience?,”” we need to ask: “Intelligible to whom? and 
how?” To be intelligible to us all is to be expressed in a language that is 
intelligible to us all. To be intelligible to the agent himself or herself is to 
be expressed in some language, or a symbolic structure, that is at least 
in principle accessible to us all. The alternative is to insist that there can 
be a private language, an inaccessible “mentalese,” in which an experi- 
ence is intelligible. The onus of proof is on Okshevsky to argue, against 
Wittgenstein, that there can be such a private language. Given the fact 
that Okshevsky speaks approvingly of Wittgenstein, we can take it that 
no such argument is forthcoming. 


Hemeneutic Understanding and Hirst 


Despite missing the target, Okshevsky’s critique of Hirst does 
highlight the relevance of hermeneutic understanding. However, 
Heidegger’s hermeneutics of Dasein does not bring out clearly the nature 
of hermeneutic understanding. I propose to do so in this section and to 
show that Hirst’s theory could well be interpreted as hermeneutic in 
nature. 

The term “hermeneutics” is commonly associated with Biblical 
interpretation. The need for Biblical interpretation became acute after 
the Lutheran rejection of Church dogmas. Many Lutherans attempted to 
formulate the “rules of hermeneutics” for such task. According to Matthias 
Flacius, a Lutheran theologian, the Bible as a whole has to be interpreted 
in terms of its individual parts, and the parts in turn have to be 
interpreted in terms of the Bible as a whole. The circular movement from 
the whole to the parts and from the parts to the whole is now known as 
the “hermeneutic circle.” For the theologians, circularity is not a problem 
because the hermeneutic circle is not viciously tight, or continuous. Some 
believe that, thanks to God’s grace, we do have a rough understanding 
of the Bible as a whole, and we can use it to interpret the obscure parts. 
The understanding of those parts will in turn confirm our initial rough 
understanding of the Bible as a whole. Alternatively, a rough picture of 
the whole can be built up from the parts that are self-evident and require 
no interpretation, and can be applied to interpret the obscure parts. 

In this century, Biblical hermeneutics has been translated into 
philosophical hermeneutics by Martin Heidegger and Hans-Georg 
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Gadamer. For both, the idea of the hermeneutic circle is the key to 
understanding generally. Heidegger rejects Husserl’s notion of 
“presuppositionless” understanding, and is at pains to distinguish his 
brand of phenomenology from that of his teacher and mentor, describing 
his as “hermeneutic phenomenology” in Being and Time.** Heidegger 
argues that, instead of being presuppositionless, the understanding of 
anything must begin with some ideas of the object to be understood, some 
ideas of it as a whole. An analogy to what Heidegger has in mind here, 
as an act of understanding, is the act of searching for something: One 
must have some idea of what it is one is looking for, without which it 
cannot be said that one has found it. Thus, there is a sense in which we 
have already understood whatever it is that we wish to understand: “Any 
interpretation which is to contribute to understanding, must already 
have understood what is to be interpreted.”™ (In the same way, there is 
asense in which what one found is what one had expected to find: without 
the expectation, one merely stumbled upon the object rather than found 
it.) The task of interpretation is impossible without this “pre-under- 
standing” of the whole. For “interpretation must...already operate in 
that which is understood, and...must draw its nurture from this.”*> The 
preliminary ideas that form the pre-understanding will inform and 
“nurture” the process of interpretation (in much the same way as the 
rough idea of what one is looking for guides one’s search for it). Indeed, 
the meaning that finally emerges “gets its structure from a fore- 
having, a fore-sight, and a fore-conception.”” 

Heidegger acknowledges the circularity of the hermeneutic task, but 
insists that “if we see this circle as a vicious one and look out for 
ways of avoiding it, even if we just ‘sense’ it as an inevitable 
imperfection, then the act of understanding has been misunder- 
stood from the ground up.” He goes on to say that “(W)hat is decisive 
is not to get out of the circle but to come into it in the right way.”” To do 
this, we need to acquire the necessary “fore-having,” “fore-sight” and 
“fore-conception.” We need to work out the “fore-structures in terms of 
the things themselves” rather than allow them “to be presented to us by 
fancies and popular conceptions.”” 

In a sense, Gadamer’s Truth and Method is an attempt to show how 
one can enter the hermeneutic circle “in the right way.” Once again, a 
rough pre-understanding of the whole is necessary if we are to interpret 
successfully the parts that comprise this whole. Our understanding of a 
book, for instance, must be informed and “nurtured” by our rough ideas 
about it, our “expectations” of what it is about. If we think of the task as 
one of searching for the meaning of the text then, like searching for 
anything, we only find what we expect to find. As if having this analogy 
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in mind, Gadamer writes: 


A person who is trying to understand a text is always performing an act 
of projecting. He projects before himself a meaning for the text as a 
whole as soon as some initial meaning emerges in the text. Again, the 
latter emerges only because he is reading the text with particular 
expectations in regard to a certain meaning. The working out of this 
fore-project, which is constantly revised in terms of what emerges as he 
penetrates into the meaning, is understanding what is there.*° 


For Gadamer then, understanding is a to-and-fro movement from the 
“expectations” concerning the whole to the parts and back again. Under- 
standing is achieved when what is expected harmonizes with the inter- 
pretation of the parts as one moves along, or to put it in Heideggerian 
terms, when the structure that emerges is reconciled with the fore- 
structure. 

Whatis true about understanding a text is true about understanding 
generally. In general, expectations concerning the whole of the object of 
understanding provide the entry point into the hermeneutic circle. 
Tnside the circle, a to-and-fro movement takes place in which the 
expectations are revised to fit recalcitrant data, and the parts are 
interpreted in such a way as to fit into the expected structure, the fore- 
structure. The movement continues until there is a harmony between 
the whole and the parts, until there is a “reflective equilibrium” (to 
borrow a phrase from John Rawls). For Gadamer, that harmony, or 
equilibrium, is an indication of understanding and truth. Indeed, Gadamer 
concludes Truth and Method by asserting that hermeneutics is “a 
discipline of questioning and research, a discipline that guarantees 
truth.”*' It is a discipline of questioning and research because, like 
Heidegger, Gadamer wants to see the expectations that enable one to 
enter the hermeneutic circle formulated in a “disciplined” way, rather 
than allowing them to be “presented to us by fancies and popular 
conceptions.” In other words, the expected whole must be a product of 
reason. 

Summing up, on the Heidegger-Gadamer view, understanding is 
possible only if one can fit the object of understanding in some overall 
structure, thus understanding it as a part of the structure. It is the 
structure of the whole that gives meaning to what is to be understood. 
The structural whole is the context of understanding without which 
understanding is not possible. Different contexts will give rise to differ- 
ent understandings. For instance, a piece of rock could be understood as 
an artifact if one is an archeologist able to employ the conceptual 
apparatus and the logical structure of archeology to interpret it as such; 
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a string of ink marks could be understood as a scientific formula if one is 
a scientist able to recognize it given his or her scientific conceptual 
scheme, and so on. Without the contextual knowledge, a piece of rock, the 
ink marks, etc. are just meaningless objects. One cannot recognize them 
without already knowing something about them as Heidegger has 
pointed out. What one knows is the contextual whole in which the object 
is a part. Clearly then, the more contexts one could bring to bear on what 
one encounters in the world, the richer one’s understanding of the world. 
To teach understanding is the same thing as to equip the mind with many 
different structural wholes, the contextual wholes necessary for the task 
of interpretation, of making sense of what one encounters, the concep- 
tual frameworks with which one can recognize things in the world. For 
instance, to teach the understanding of behavior is to teach the different 
contexts in which a piece of behavior can be interpreted, e.g. the family 
context, the work context, the social context, etc. Achild who has not been 
taught the latter contexts will be at a loss to understand people other 
than family members. As another example, to teach the understanding 
of a natural language is, among other things, to teach the different 
contexts in which an utterance can be understood, such as that of 
ordinary speech, of literature, of a rhetorical remark, or a joke, or a 
metaphor and so on. Without the benefit of contextual knowledge beyond 
ordinary speech, a child may not appreciate poetic language, may not 
understand a joke, or may take a metaphor literally. 

Given my pedagogical interpretation of hermeneutic understanding 
above, it becomes possible to interpret Hirst’s theory of the forms of 
knowledge and understanding as a kind of hermeneutics. In the key 
essay, “Liberal education and the nature of knowledge,” Hirst speaks of 
different, or distinct, “disciplines” as forms of knowledge, each having its 
own logical structure, its own conceptual apparatus, its own rules of 
verification, and its own requirements concerning the appropriate tech- 
niques and skills. The task of understanding for Hirst is to fit a statement 
in a certain context, to identify the logical rules, the conceptual scheme, 
etc. of the “language game” of which the statement is a part. This is why 
it is possible to speak of aesthetic and religious understanding and 
knowledge, in addition to scientific understanding and knowledge. 
Hirst’s critics have misundersood him when they try to apply the 
structure of one context to a claim made in a different context. For 
instance, to demand that a statement made by a believer be subject to the 
scientific rules of verification is to misunderstand it, or to fail to interpret 
it correctly in its own context, that of faith and religion. Likewise, to 
subject a line from Shakespeare to the strict rules of grammar and syntax 
is to misunderstand its poetic nature. On my reading of Hirst, his 
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“forms” could be seen as the broad categories of contexts, of structural 
wholes, with which one could make sense of what one encounters in the 
world. To make sense of things, including one’s experiences, is to make 
them intelligible, to understand them. Hirst’s idea ofa liberal, or general, 
education could in turn be interpreted as the idea of building up as many 
different contextual wholes, as many conceptual structures, as possible 
in order to enrich the understanding. Life is a set of games, and the more 
games one knows, the more one gets out of life. Naturally, Hirst’s 
classification of the “distinct disciplines” is only the beginning. Hirst 
himself acknowledges that subdivisions are possible. To begin with, one 
can combine his notion of “discipline” with the notion of a “field” to yield 
a finer set of contexts of understanding. In any case, to dispute his 
classification, as many of his critics have done, is to misunderstand a 
rather important message. The message is that understanding is funda- 
mentally hermeneutic. 
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Decades of acrimonious controversy attest to the precarious and 
uncertain status of today’s historically or predominantly black colleges 
and universities (HPBCUs). Their future prospects, and indeed, whether 
they have any viable role whatever to play in American higher education 
in the approaching 21st century, appears problematic. As Reginald 
Wilson of the American Council on Education (1990) bluntly phrases it, 
“They now face...the possible anachronism of their continued existence 
as racially identifiable institutions as the nation attempts to achieve an 
integrated society.” 

Of the approximately 111 historically black colleges in existence, 
representing around three per cent of all higher education institutions 
in the United States, most struggle to remain open. Beset by unpredict- 
able fluctuations in enrollment, ill-prepared faculty, insufficient finan- 
cial resources, scanty alumni support, and, with few exceptions, woefully 
inadequate facilities, many HPBCUs understandably suffer low public 
esteem as well.” Hence chances for their continued survival—smaller 
private schools in particular—seem exceedingly dim. Already some have 
been forced to close their doors. 

Despite the undoubted importance of their historic contribution to 
the education of blacks in the past, critics argue, HPBCUs have allegedly 
outlived their usefulness in the modern world. Precisely because black 
colleges allow and even encourage the segregation of their students from 
the larger society in which they must ultimately make their way— 
serving, as it were, to isolate African American collegians at a key point 
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in their intellectual and emotional development from their majority- 
culture peers—their continued existence, it is often argued, is actually 
counterproductive. In asociety aspiring to achieve genuine multicultural 
integration, institutions whose identity is based on race allegedly have 
become both atavistic and something of an embarrassment.’ As integra- 
tion in academe proceeds, or so critics argue, the need for black institu- 
tions will be still further eroded. 

The point is underscored by Albert N. Whiting, former chancellor of 
North Carolina Central University, a predominantly black institution. 
“Social changes,” he argues, “especially related to desegregation, have 
diminished what was once a ‘categorical imperative’ to almost a periph- 
eral or interstitial role in the higher education community. And, as 
predominantly white schools perceive and internalize the demographic 
shifts toward a dramatically increasing minority (i.e., black, Asian, and 
Hispanic) population in this country, they will exert greater and greater 
effort to adapt to the special learning needs of these populations.” 
Whiting predicts that in the long run, “majority-group institutions will 
come more and more to displace institutions, heretofore labeled ‘minor- 
ity, and pre-empt the special historic function they performed in the 
delivery of higher education in this country.”* Forthe first timein 
history, as Allen notes, African American students are now more likely 
to matriculate at predominantly white institutions than at traditionally 
black schools.’ Overall, slightly less than one in every five black colle- 
gians is currently enrolled at a HPBCU. Black enrollments in institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the decade of the 1980s actually 
evidenced a precipitous decline from the high point reached in 1979- 
1980, despite having doubled earlier between 1960 and 1980. Some— 
but not all—of the decline is accounted for by the relatively high attrition 
and non-completion rates registered by African American students 
enrolled at predominantly white colleges and universities. As Harvey 
and Williams astutely observe, access by blacks to white institutions has 
not necessarily equated with their realizing success within them.’ 
Nevertheless, not only have the numbers of black students enrolled for 
baccalaureate and graduate degrees since failed to keep pace proportion- 
ately with the size of the black minority per centage within American 
society as a whole, but blacks constitute the only racial and ethnic 
minority to have experienced a decrease in total undergraduate enroll- 
ments throughout the period extending from 1976 to 1984 and beyond. 

On the other hand, while higher education institutions overall have 
experienced a recent decline in numbers of African American students 
attending, enrollment at public black colleges and universities actually 
increased, from 120,000 in 1987 to 140,000 in 1990. Many private black 
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institutions report similar or even more dramatic gains. Part of this 
growth may reflect the lower cost of attending a black institution. Some 
may stem from a desire by blacks to escape what is perceived as a rising 
tide of racism on a number of predominantly white campuses in recent 
years. But the main reason for the enrollment increase could bea popular 
perception that black colleges and universities are better adapted than 
their competitors to meeting the educational and developmental needs 
of African Americans. 

Supporters, in any event, argue that HPBCUs clearly outperform 
majority-culture or multiracial institutions in terms of relative numbers 
and per centages of black collegians educated.’ The nation’s three dozen 
or so public black institutions, for example, now reportedly enroll close 
to 20 per cent of all blacks in higher education, and about sixty per cent 
of those enrolled in all predominantly black institutions.'* Black schools 
allegedly grant a statistically disproportionate share—roughly 37 per 
cent—of all the baccalaureate degrees awarded to black collegians.'* 
Moreover, of the top 20 institutions where black recipients of PhD 
degrees received their undergraduate preparation, 17 were HPBCUs.” 

But as has been noted, today over 40 per cent of all African American 
students are in two-year colleges, whereas 90 per cent of the HPBCUs are 
four-year institutions.'® Braddock and McPartland, for example, con- 
clude therefore that the seeming statistical difference between white 
and black schools is largely illusory.!’ Comparing the respective bacca- 
laureate productivity records of all four-year institutions, they point out 
that black colleges enroll only 33 per cent of black baccalaureate 
students while producing 34 per cent of black baccalaureate degrees—in 
the final analysis, not a significant difference from the black baccalaure- 
ate degree productivity of predominantly white baccalaureate institu- 
tions. 

The case for HPBCUs need not be based on numbers alone, however. 
Typically, the rationale for continued support of such schools is linked to 
two specific sets of considerations: first, the special socioeconomic and 
academic characteristics of the constituencies they serve; and, secondly, 
the unique institutional environment they allegedly afford their stu- 
dents. 

HPBCUs, it is said, educate a sizable number of black students who 
otherwise might not be willing or able to pursue a college degree at all.'® 
Unlike most of their majority-culture counterparts, the smaller HPBCUs 
tend to concentrate on meeting the needs of those from extremely 
disadvantaged socioeconomic backgrounds. As compared with either 
black or white students attending predominantly white institutions, 
African Americans enrolled in black colleges are more likely to come from 
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low-income families; they tend to have undistinguished to poor high 
school achievement records; they possess lower standardized test scores; 
and hence represent “high risk” students who would have been unlikely 
to qualify for acceptance at predominantly white colleges and universi- 
ties. Black colleges pride themselves on their ability to accept the 
challenge posed by these academically marginal students, to compensate 
for and correct their scholastic deficiencies, and to carry them forward to 
successful completion of a degree program. 

Among African American students, moreover, the collegiate experi- 
ence at a traditionally black school is said to differ markedly from that 
characteristically supplied at a predominantly white institution.'® Thus, 
for example, despite society’s protestations of support for equal opportu- 
nity, African American students attending predominantly white institu- 
tions allegedly fare poorly in comparison with white students in terms of 
persistence rates, academic achievement, and overall psychological and 
social adjustment.” Black collegians reportedly experience greater dif- 
ficulty adjusting to what is commonly perceived to be a socially alienat- 
ing, culturally different, and academically demanding environment.” 
Consequently, neither the intellectual nor the social development of 
black students appears to be well served on predominantly white 
campuses, particularly when compared with the degree of adjustment 
reported by black students attending historically black institutions.” 

More specifically, blacks at white schools are reputed to enjoy less 
academic success in terms of grade point averages; they tend to profess 
a lower degree of satisfaction with college life; they experience greater 
alienation within the collegiate environment; they enroll less frequently 
in postgraduate programs; and they drop out sooner, at a higher overall 
rate, than do white students. 

In contrast, black students enrolled at HPBCUs reportedly fare 
much better in terms of psychosocial adjustment, positive self image, 
professional aspirations, and the development of racial pride.”* Accord- 
ing to Alan, relative to African American students enrolled on predomi- 
nantly white campuses, “black students on black campuses display more 
positive psychosocial adjustments, significant academic gains, greater 
cultural awareness/commitment and higher attainment aspirations.”* 
They reportedly fare better than do blacks attending white schools in 
terms of adjusting to college life, becoming academically motivated, 
developing satisfying relationships with faculty and staff, acquiring a 
sense of identification with the institution, and experiencing feelings of 
racial pride and positive self worth.” 

Closely related is the claim that HPBCUs offer greater nurturance 
to African Americanstudents by virtue of the black cultural settings they 
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provide. A pervasive “Afrocentric” environment, some researchers al- 
lege, conduces to the cognitive and emotional development of black 
students in a way that multi-racial institutions by their very nature 
cannot adequately emulate. The development of “African self-con- 
sciousness,” or so it is claimed, is better facilitated in a predominantly 
black setting than in a predominantly white context. 

Whether or not the collegiate environment provided by HPBCUs, 
compared to that found on a multi-racial campus, is actually more 
conducive to the encouragement of this sort of self-identity, however, still 
remains very much open to dispute. Some researchers, for example, 
allege that empirical evidence to support the claim has proven inconclu- 
sive at best.”” 


Black Colleges: 
The Perspective of Ranking Administrative Leaders 


The present study represented an attempt to poll ranking adminis- 
trative leaders at a number of historically or predominantly black 
colleges and universities across the country about the current mission 
and probable future of institutions whose respective enrollments are 
constituted by high per centages of African American students. A 
questionnaire was sent to 67 four-year or specialized-degree schools 
included on a 1990 HPBCU roster compiled by the National Association 
for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education. The survey instrument 
invited open-ended responses to three broadly-drawn questions: 


The first asked each respondent to explain how the current mission of his 
or her school was uniquely responsive to the needs of minority 
students generally, and to African Americanstudents in particular; 


The second asked whether if majority-culture, multi-racial institutions 
were to redouble their efforts to meet minority students’ needs, and 
such efforts proved successful, would that success minimize the need 
for the existence of HPBCUs in the years ahead; 


Finally, the third survey item asked respondents to address explicitly 
the question of the future role and functions of predominantly black 
colleges and universities within American higher education. 


Successive requests for replies from those who did not initially 
respond eventually produced 29 returns, a response rate of approxi- 
mately 43 per cent. Given broad similarities in the types of replies 
received, it appears reasonable to assume that the study sample gener- 
ated a fairly representative cross-section of opinion for the targeted 
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institutional population as a whole. The relatively low return rate may 
have been a result of the fact that each response demanded open-ended 
narrative text. (Four institutions forwarded other material in lieu of 
direct replies to survey questions.) 

Included in the sample were 11 public or state-assisted schools and 
a total of 14 private colleges or universities. Reported enrollments 
ranged from a low of 570 students attending one private college to a high 
of 12,299 at a major state university. Virtually all schools included 
reported a majority of black professors comprising their faculties; per 
centages of African American students ranged from a low of 65 to a high 
of 99 per cent of total enrollments. Collectively, the combined student 
enrollment for all institutions surveyed exceeded 67,000, with an aver- 
age of 84 per cent black collegians, or a total of slightly more than 
56,000—roughly half the total black student enrollment at HPBCUs 
nationwide. Reflective of the geographical concentration of HPBCUs in 
the South, the majority of respondents represented southern states, 
including Alabama (1), Arkansas (3), Florida (1), Georgia (1), Louisiana 
(2), Maryland (3), Mississippi (3), North Carolina (1), South Carolina (2), 
Texas (1), Tennessee (1), and Virginia (3). Also included were Missouri 
(1), Pennsylvania (1), and the District of Columbia (1). 


The Mission, Need, and Future of the Black College 


Forty per cent of those polled characterized the current mission of 
their schools as that of providing young people from society’s lower 
economic strata an opportunity otherwise denied them to pursue a 
college education. As Thomas M. Law, President of St. Paul’s College in 
Lawrenceville, Virginia, phrased it, his institution “has continuously 
and consistently sought to serve the underserved, the underprivileged 
and the disinherited, and the economically disadvantaged.” He further 
noted that nearly 90 per cent of those attending St. Paul’s receive 
financial aid, and more than half come from families whose yearly 
income is under $15,000. Another 44 per cent of those responding to the 
first survey question cited a broad range of other institutional purposes 
and aims, most of which likewise were not necessarily tied explicitly to 
the needs of minority students per se. Eight per cent of the sample cited 
the role of HPBCUs in nurturing, preserving and transmitting the 
African American cultural heritage. The remaining eight per cent em- 
phasized the importance of increasing black representation among 
white-collar professionals, e.g., physicians, lawyers and corporate busi- 
ness leaders. 

The second question asked whether HPBCUs would have a viable 
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place in American higher education if majority-culture schools increased 
their efforts to meet the needs of minority students. Most (76 per cent) 
answered in the affirmative; although 24 per cent did not reply directly 
or were unresponsive. Twenty-four per cent of all respondents insisted 
that historically or predominantly black institutions can do a better job 
of addressing the unique concerns and needs of African American 
students, no matter how strenuously majority-culture colleges and 
universities might pursue the same end. Sixteen per cent chose to 
challenge the question’s underlying assumption, in effect denying the 
possibility of white institutions ever proving successful in meeting black 
students’ needs. Most of those so responding (16 per cent) argued that as 
long as racism remains endemic in majority-culture schools, specific 
institutional initiatives of any sort are foredoomed to failure. 

“We are not yet convinced that predominantly white institutions are 
ready to accept and take the risk with some of the black students...we 
accept.... Further, we don’t believe that white colleges are ready to accept 
black students and black faculty in numbers that allow them to wield 
power in shaping educational processes at those institutions,” observed 
Ben E. Bailey, Director of Institutional Research, Assessment, and 
Planning at Tougaloo College (Mississippi). “Society is constitutionally 
incapable of accepting black people and their culture on equal grounds.” 
Dr. Sock-Foon C. MacDougall, Director of the Office of Planning, Ac- 
countability and Institutional Analysis at Bowie State University (Mary- 
land), agreed. “In view of the prevailing racial climate on campuses 
across the nation,” he commented, “the probability that ‘multi-racial’ 
institutions could successfully redouble their efforts to meet the needs of 
minority students is low. Racism is going to be with us for a long time.” 

Echoing the same theme was a judgment offered by Paul Lampley, 
Academic Dean at Rust College (Mississippi): “There is nothing in the 
history of student enrollment to indicate that a ‘redoubled’ effort on the 
part of multi-racial institutions would minimize the need for [HPBCUs].... 
If all...were closed,” he hypothesized, “the college-going rate for black 
youngsters would drop precipitously.” Carolyn Blakely, Interim Chan- 
cellor of the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff, offered a similar 
opinion: “Our social environment,” she observed, “unlike multi-racial 
institutions, is free of racial slurs, bigotry and prejudice, which can breed 
isolation that leads to failure. Here the environment allows the pursuit 
of academic excellence [to be] a more realistic trouble-free goal for our 
students. Our track record, as with other [HPBCUs], is stronger than any 
multi-racial institution in our state, and we foresee no change in that.” 

Niara Sudurkasa, President of Lincoln University (Pennsylvania) 
offered a similar perspective: “Mainstream academia is pulling in the 
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welcome mats it only recently laid out for minority students. It has only 
been alittle more than two decades since America’s majority colleges and 
universities began the ‘experiment’ of opening up to blacks and other 
minorities. Yet, in many quarters, this ‘experiment’ is already being 
pronounced a failure.” 

Forty per cent of the respondents based the case for need on the claim 
that HPBCUs are more dedicated to meeting the special needs of African 
Americans. According to Calvin W. Burnell, President of Coppin State 
College (Maryland), “The individual attention given to black students, 
the leadership role model provided the students and their psychological 
feeling of ownership of the institution cannot be matched by majority 
institutions.” Likewise, Barbara H. Patel, Director of Institutional Re- 
search at Bethune-Cookman College (Florida), alleged that black stu- 
dents typically “need instruction, tutoring, and mentoring to become 
successful that is generally not offered in multi-racial institutions.” 
Majority-culture colleges and universities, “do not have the expertise to 
handle the situation in terms of what efforts to redouble,” argued Tom V. 
Burl, Director of Institutional Research at Philander Smith College 
(Arkansas). First-generation college students who are black, as Presi- 
dent Sudurkasa put it, are best served by colleges offering small classes, 
close academic supervision and advisement, and opportunities to de- 
velop personal relationships with faculty mentors. Black colleges do the 
best job of addressing the needs of African American students by helping 
them to avoid feeling inferior because of weak credentials obtained at 
white schools, by nurturing them as they develop self assurance and 
cultural pride, and by otherwise working to ensure their eventual 
scholastic success. 

Several ranking administrators stressed the uniqueness of the 
cultural environment supplied by black colleges. “Attending a black 
institution provides elements of an African American experience,” noted 
Maxine B. Allen, Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs at 
Norfolk State University (Virginia). “Students value...peer interaction 
with other black students and faculty, both in and out of the classroom, 
as the most important elements of their college experience.” What many 
HPBCUs do, asserted Ibry G. F. Theriot, Coordinator of University Self- 
Study and Institutional Research at Southern University-Shreveport 
(Louisiana), is “previde a location of acceptance, care and nurturing for 
hundreds of students who would otherwise disengage themselves from 
the educational arena.” Predominantly black schools “are committed to 
maintain awareness of the traditions associated with the African Ameri- 
can culture—its art, literature, music, politico-economic influences.” At 
Huston-Tillotson College (Texas), as President Joseph T. McMillan Jr. 
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phrased it, the school is pledged to “serve as a repository of African 
American culture, traditions, and research on contemporary issues.” It 
is committed “to the perpetuation of the Afro-centric perspective and the 
African American heritage,” thereby providing students the privilege of 
belonging to a “majority” culture while simultaneously exposing them 
“to significant numbers of racial and ethnic role models at all levels of 
responsibility in the governance, management, administration, and 
teaching functions of the College.” Chancellor Blakely of the University 
of Arkansas at Pine Bluff expressed much the same viewpoint: “Here,” 
she reported, “African American students see credible models of success, 
in whom they can see the possibility of upward mobility in our increas- 
ingly complex society, where education has become the essential factor 
in counteracting the shock of glaring inequities in our society.” 

Overall, with due allowance for categorical overlapping, 24 per cent 
of survey respondents based the case for need on the argument that 
HPBCUs are more effective in educating blacks; 24 per cent chose not to 
reply directly to the question; 16 per cent identified white racism as a 
primary factor warranting the preservation of HPBCUs; and the remain- 
ing 20 per cent cited such considerations as the imperative to produce 
more black professionals, the unique ability of HPBCUs to nurture 
academically underprepared students, and the importance of promoting 
an Afrocentric perspective. 

The third survey question, which asked respondents to comment 
upon the future prospects of HPBCUs, elicited the lengthiest replies. 
Whereas about one fifth elected not to respond directly, 24 per cent wrote 
in considerable detail about racism in American society and the conse- 
quent need to retain institutions of higher learning where minority 
interests can be nurtured and protected. Eight per cent argued for the 
importance of black colleges because of the exemplary role models they 
are able to provide. Twelve per cent cited success in educating minority 
professionals; another eight per cent commented on the service of black 
schools as repositories of African American culture; and about 12 per cent 
defended their contribution to the creation of a multicultural society. 
Lower costs and individualized attention to student needs figured 
conspicuously in the responses of the other 16 per cent. 

Most of the academic leaders surveyed interwove all of the above 
themes in their replies. Responding to the question as to whether or not 
HPBCUs havea defensible future, Barbara H. Patel of Bethune-Cookman 
College commented, “As long as...multi-cultural institutions set quotas 
and such standards and practices that make it difficult for African 
American or other students to enter and successfully graduate, there will 
be a need for colleges fully equipped to admit and assist such students.” 
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Roy Hudson, Vice President for Administration at Mississippi Valley 
State University, asserted, “The future of black colleges is in the hands 
of black people. As long as black people see these colleges as enterprises 
that work to their advantage, the colleges will exist.” He added emphati- 
cally, “The biggest threat to black colleges are white people who instinc- 
tively feel that if white people are not running something, it should not 
exist; and black people who are not sure about who or where they want 
to be.” 

The single greatest strength of the HPBCU and hence the key to its 
future survival, most respondents agreed, is the protective environment 
it affords students who would allegedly find it more difficult to pursue 
their education in a predominantly white social setting. As President 
Law of St. Paul’s College argued, many African American young people 
in a white institutional environment are inclined to fall into stereotypical 
social and academic categories. Most, for example, avoid majoring in 
certain fields or disciplines where blacks are highly underrepresented. 
They rarely participate in extracurricular activities dominated by major- 
ity-culture students. “On the predominantly white campuses,” he ob- 
served, “black students tend to spend an inordinate amount of time 
worrying about being accepted. The black Student Union on white 
campuses is an outgrowth of the disillusion about being accepted.” He 
concluded, “Historically black colleges and universities provide a greater 
sociologically and psychologically congenial environment for black stu- 
dents.” 

Several respondents argued that HPBCUs are comparable with 
other institutions of higher learning oriented toward specific popula- 
tions. Just as Brandeis and Yeshiva University serve a vital role for 
Jewish Americans, and Southwest Texas State and similar schools 
accommodate the unique needs of Hispanics, predominantly black uni- 
versities and colleges service the needs of African Americans. Further- 
more, it was pointed out, racial integration in academe need not be a uni- 
directional process. While blacks are moving into predominantly white 
institutions, the reverse is also true: white students are attending 
historically or predominantly black academic institutions in increasing 
numbers. 

Equity, insisted Lincoln University President Niara Sudurkasa, 
“involves not just issues of access, but issues of choice. It is not sufficient 
to offer black students access to any single type of institution.... Re- 
sources must be made available to give blacks the realistic choice of 
enrolling in institutions across the spectrum of higher education.” 
Howard University’s President, Franklyn G. Jenifer, concurred: “To 
threaten the identity [of HPBCUs], their mission, their very existence in 
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the noble name of ‘integration’ would be a great disservice.” It is 
imperative to understand, he argued, “that the continuation of these 
institutions as predominantly or identifiably black is not inconsistent 
with integration, and that it surely is consistent with the provision of 
equal opportunity for black and white students.” Added Cleve McDaniel, 
Director of the Office of Institutional Planning and Research at Lincoln 
University (Missouri), “Diversity does not necessarily mean that every 
institution must be a melting pot; true diversity means that the needs of 
every kind of personality can be met somewhere in the total system. 
Emphasizing one’s heritage and feeling comfortable with it does not 
necessarily correlate with separatism. 

Economic considerations were appealed to by many respondents. “It 
is a proven fact,” claimed Tom V. Burl of Philander Smith, “that black 
colleges and universities are more economically operated than are other 
colleges and universities....” Thus, he noted, whereas the current yearly 
cost of tuition, fees, room and board averages $13,094 at many private 
four-year schools, HPBCUs average only around $7,310. “Indeed,” he 
concluded, black schools “have a bright future just as important as the 
role of white institutions, at a cost far less.” Dr. N. N. Fullwood, Systems 
Manager at Benedict College, a private black institution in South 
Carolina, offered a blunt account for the dramatic difference: “The racist 
nation of American society,” he asserted, “requires us to be more efficient 
and more effective in our institutional performance.” 

Dr. Antoine M. Garibaldi, Vice President for Academic Affairs at 
Xavier University of Louisiana, was less sanguine: “Because of the small 
amount of financial resources that [HPBCUs] have to operate and 
because of the low economic situations of the students they serve, I 
predict that some...will not be able to survive in the future.” Inferior 
black schools with poor leadership will succumb, predicted Tougaloo 
College’s Ben E. Bailey. However, “good black colleges will and must 
survive if black people are to continue to have good role models, sources 
of inspiration, and cultural survival,” he added. “black colleges and 
churches are instruments of social change. The white college cannot and 
will not accept this role on behalf of blacks.” 

“Black colleges have a bright future,” claimed Norfolk State 
University’s Maxine Allen, “if they continue to provide students with a 
quality education...that will allow them to be productive citizens in this 
high technological society. The special function of black colleges,” she 
avowed, “is to provide students with black experiences in an educational 
environment which deals with information on the cutting edge in higher 
education.” Echoing the same sentiment was the judgment offered by 
Lincoln University’s Cleve McDaniel: “Given the critical national need to 
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recruit and educate African American youth and to upgrade occupa- 
tional skills, historically black institutions are playing and can continue 
to play a vital role in training the future workforce of this nation.” 


Conclusion 


Ranking academic administrators and other institutional represen- 
tatives of historically or predominantly black colleges and universities 
profess optimism about the future. The HPBCUs, they allege, are unique 
institutions enjoying their own special niche in the larger ecology of 
American higher education. Such schools have carved out an important 
place for themselves in providing low-cost access to post-secondary 
education for those whose limited financial means otherwise would 
preclude any hope of pursuing college degrees. Additionally, they cater 
to the needs of students whose true abilities have been inadequately 
represented by previous academic performance (or, more precisely, the 
lack thereof) in high school. With close supervision, individualized 
attention, careful mentoring, and small-sized classes, underachieving 
students can be helped to succeed. Affording them the chance to do so has 
become a mission of paramount importance for many HPBCUs. 

Among those surveyed, the conviction runs strong that black colleges 
offer unique advantages to African American collegians unavailable 
elsewhere. Essentially, they argued, in a society still tainted by racism 
and ethnic prejudice, blacks need academic institutions they can call 
their own. black colleges and universities thus serve as protective 
enclaves where minority students are more likely to feel accepted, where 
they find exemplary role models to admire and emulate, where their 
feelings of racial identity and pride are nurtured and find ritualized 
expression. As one respondent from Fisk University summed it up, 
“[HPBCUs] will always be needed because of the unique way in which 
they respect and nurture African American students, enabling them 
through enhanced self-confidence to achieve educational goals more 
directly than is true for most students at multi-racial institutions.” The 
promise and the future of the black college or university, he stressed, 
inheres in the fact that “it offers perhaps the best and most unique way 
for society to grasp multiculturalism in America in all ofits dimensions.” 
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The assertion of moral relativism by a student can often disrupt even 
the most narrowly drawn discussion in ethics classes. It not only diverts 
attention away from the subject at hand, butit also calls into question the 
very assumptions that make philosophical discussion of moral questions 
possible. Moreover, once raised, the issue of moral relativism is ex- 
tremely difficult to resolve, philosophically or pedagogically. In this 
paper, I will leave the philosophical questions raised by relativism 
(mostly) to one side in order to concentrate on pedagogical issues. As I 
will not address those philosophical issues, I hope to be free of the charge 
that I am committing the genetic fallacy. My focus is not on the entirely 
legitimate and thought-provoking position of philosophical relativism, 
but on the largely illegitimate and thought-preventing use of relativism 
by modern American students. 

Given this focus, the central point of this essay can be stated quite 
simply: To deal effectively with student relativism, it is necessary to un- 
derstand its causes, its “natural history.” I will argue that those causes 
lie in certain aspects of many students’ developmental history and in 
some shared aspects of our contemporary cultural setting. In what fol- 
lows, I intend to begin with a sketch of this natural history.' Of course, 
as I am not a psychologist nor a sociologist, but merely a philosopher, I 
am stepping out of my area of expertise. Therefore, everything that I say 
should be measured against the reader’s own experience. Following the 
presentation of this natural history, I will turn briefly to a discussion of 
some possible pedagogical responses to student relativism that are 
suggested by the history. 
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The “Typical” Student Relativist 


Let me begin at the “anecdotal level” with a description of the 
phenomenon itself, that is, with a description of the typical student 
relativist. In my experience, the typical relativist is a male. He is usually 
fairly young, a “traditional student” in his early years at college; rarely 
is he an older student “returning” from a period of employment in the 
“real world.” Strangely enough, he often holds some fairly strong moral 
convictions of his own, although these convictions frequently seem to be 
“intuitively held,” unsystematic, and, often, are internally inconsistent. 
Nevertheless, these convictions cause the typical student relativist to be 
concerned with many of the problems facing society; he often follows 
these problems through the media. Politically, he can be either a con- 
servative or a liberal, although if he is a conservative he is not a member 
of the “religious right.” Although he may express religious convictions, 
typically he is not a member—nor does he regularly attend—an estab- 
lished church. Finally, he is most vocal as a relativist at the beginning 
and end of the semester, or the beginning and end of a long consideration 
of a particular moral issue. There are, of course, exceptions to each of 
these generalizations. Flawed as they may be, however, they are sugges- 
tive and provide important clues to the understanding of student relativ- 
ism. In what follows, I will try to make sense of these generalizations by 
referring them to common psychological and sociological phenomena. 


Morality, identity, and Adolescence 


What is suggested by the fact that student relativists are typically 
relatively young and, more often than not, male? Our society allows for 
an extremely long period of adolescence. Because we are so generous in 
this matter, as the traditional student reaches college, he or she is (we 
hope) just finishing an important psychological project, the goal of which 
is the development of an independent adult identity. Often, college life 
is the first opportunity many students have to experience independent 
living, and they take the freedom that this life offers to be the essence of 
their new adult status. As a result, students are often hypersensitive to 
any real or supposed attempt to limit their freedom. This is particularly 
true of young males, whose identity, as Carol Gilligan has pointed out in 
her book Jn.a Different Voice, has, from a very early stage, been defined 
in terms of separation from the primary care-giver, the mother.’ 

Gilligan’s views on identity formation were, of course, derived from 
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Freud’s theories, which in turn were based on observations made in an 
extremely rigid and hierarchical society in which the task of child- 
rearing fell exclusively to women, while men made their lives outside the 
home. As Freud saw, in such a society, boys and girls go about the process 
of identity formation in different ways. In boys, this process is character- 
ized by separation—to successfully establish their sexual identity boys 
must distinguish themselves from their mother. While in girls, this pro- 
cess is characterized by identification—to successfully establish their 
identity girls must not radically distinguish themselves from their 
mother. Of course, child-rearing practices have changed some since 
Freud’s day. In addition, today, women have other options than mother- 
hood. As a result, female students may become more and more like male 
students in that they, too, will establish their identities through a process 
of separation from, even rebellion against, adult authority.* 

One manifestation of this developmental process is, of course, a 
rejection of externally imposed restraints. As children, we experience 
moral rules as an extension of parental control, with the result that, as 
adolescents, we often interpret moral rules as if through the lens of legal 
positivism: Moral rules are rules issued by some person or body and 
grounded in that person’s or body’s authority. (Thus the common ques- 
tion, “Who’s to say what’s right?”) Moreover, this view is sustained in 
later life by the still widely, ifimplicitly, accepted divine command theory 
of morality. However, given this understanding of morality, it is clear 
that morality directly conflicts with the central life task of the typical 
young student. From the (perhaps unarticulated) point of view of these 
students, if they are to complete successfully their central maturational 
project, it is necessary for them to reject external authority. As the rules 
of morality are thought by most students to be grounded in external 
authority, submitting to them would undercut this central project. 
Therefore, because morality and self-development conflict, it is neces- 
sary to reject morality. Thus, student relativism can be understood in 
part as growing out of this central maturational project, as part of an 
attempt by students to defend themselves against a perceived attack on 
the process of identity-formation. 


Moral Sainthood and Moral Relativism 


Closely connected to this is a problem best discussed in terms of 
Susan Wolf’ article “Moral Saints.” In that article, Wolf attacks modern 
moral theories for proposing, in effect, an impossible and unworthy ideal. 
She argues that, if taken seriously, many modern moral theories—most 
especially, utilitarianism—would require that people become “moral 
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saints,” that is, people who devote their entire lives to promoting the 
common good. However, as Wolf points out, not only is such a life almost 
impossible to live, but its very pursuit leaves little room for personal 
development and private re-creation. 

Recently my class on environmental ethics discussed Peter Singer’s 
article, “Famine, Affluence, and Morality,” in which he argues that we 
have a duty to give aid to those who are starving as long as such aid 
maximizes net utility.® At one point in the discussion, one of my students 
(a woman, as it happens), stated that she was completely unmoved by the 
suffering Singer (and I) had described and, moreover, that she always got 
“angry when people got in her face with their morality.” When this state- 
ment was challenged, my student adopted a relativistic position, despite 
the fact that she had adopted a realist position during a previous dis- 
cussion of Singer’s views on animal liberation.® 

Singer takes his utilitarianism seriously, to the point that he be- 
lieves, in Wolfs terminology, that it requires us to be moral saints. 
Interestingly enough, while this last implication is made clear in his 
article on famine, it is not made clear in his discussion of animal research. 
Thus, itis plausible that my student’s reaction to the famine article—but 
not the article on animals—followed from two fears not triggered by the 
article on animal liberation: A fear of failure, that is, a fear that she could 
not measure up to her duty as Singer had outlined it; and a fear of success, 
that is, a fear that if she did measure up to it, she would have no time to 
spend on herself, perhaps especially on that important task of self- 
development. Singer’s moral views, that is to say, presented her with a 
no-win situation. It may be, therefore, that my student’s advocacy of 
relativism should be understood as a defense mechanism which not only 
allowed her to escape probable moral failure, but which also created a 
space within which she could pursue her project of self-development and 
personal re-creation. 

Thus, one type of cause of student relativism is psychological. 
Students are at a stage in life in which the most important psychological 
task is the development of a self-identity. This identity is often to be 
established by achieving a degree of independence and autonomy which 
seems antithetical to the “external” demands of morality. Moreover, the 
moral theories that are often discussed in philosophy classes are particu- 
larly difficult for students to adopt, given their stage of psychological 
development. Students often unconsciously realize that, ifthese theories 
are correct, they will be unable to engage in the seemingly all-important 
project of psychological development. Moreover, they correctly perceive 
that, even if they did sacrifice that project, they would not be successful 
in becoming the moral saints these moral theories demand. 
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Relativism on the Right: Capitalism 


There are a number of social forces at work that also lead students 
to adopt relativism. We live in a society that, more than any other, pub- 
licly advocates relativism, a society that values freedom from external 
control above all else, and a society that denigrates all but the most 
superficial and ephemeral social relationships. This position, strangely 
enough, is shared by people of widely differing political beliefs.’ 

On one side, a kind of limited relativism has been advocated by con- 
servative politicians. We have just completed 12 years during which 
those at the highest levels of government on down have advocated a vir- 
tually unadorned egoism. Central to this particular brand of egoism was 
a view that directly contributed to student relativism. I call this view, a 
“consumerist view of the self,” because it understands the self in terms 
of consumer preferences. On this view, the self is endowed with a set of 
essentially random preferences which are to be rationally satisfied, just 
as consumers try to maximize their preference satisfaction through 
smart shopping. Central to this view is the idea that there can be no 
rational critique of these preferences: All equally strong preferences are 
of equal value. This view of the self may be well-adapted to a market con- 
text. However, it seems impossible to confine it to that context. Increas- 
ingly, as a result of the widespread endorsement of market consumer- 
ism, the self has been interpreted solely in terms of the consumerist view, 
which in turn has led to the transformation of all social relationships into 
market relationships. Correlative with this development, it has become 
less and less possible to maintain the distinction between values and 
preferences.* Thus, the celebration of egoism and the virtues of the 
market have led to a kind of moral relativism in all areas of life. 
Conservatives, of course, find relativism to be despicable in non-market 
contexts, often ascribing it to the “anti-family left.” However, students, 
being more consistent than their elders, have clearly heard the relativ- 
istic message that underlies this advocacy of unrestrained free-market 
capitalism. 


Relativism on the Left: Multiculturalism 


It is also possible to find a kind of relativism on the other end of the 
political spectrum. As Allen Bloom pointed out in The Closing of the 
American Mind,’ relativism has become more and more popular on the 
left. Currently, relativism on the left parades under the banner of 
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“multiculturalism.” In an important essay entitled “The Politics of 
Recognition,” Charles Taylor has distinguished two brands of multicul- 
turalism.’° One brand of multiculturalism, which he calls, “the politics of 
equal dignity,” is based on the idea that all humans are equally worthy 
of respect. According to this view, they should be accorded this respect 
because they possess the ability to form and define their own identity as 
an individual and as amember ofa culture. It is this ability or potentiality 
which all humans share to shape their own identity that allows people 
to act as morally free beings. Therefore, it is this potentiality, rather than 
anything a person may have made of it, that is the source of their 
“dignity.”'' A respect for this universal potential is also at the basis of 
what Taylor calls “the politics of difference.” According to this brand of 
multiculturalism, however, it is not merely this potential that must be 
respected, but instead it is also necessary to accord equal respect to the 
actual moral characteristics or judgments of every existing person and 
culture. This demand for equal respect, in turn, is to be cashed out in 
terms of a prohibition on criticism of those judgments and their correla- 
tive structures.’* As this demand requires that all values of existing 
cultures or individuals be given equal respect, the politics of difference, 
unlike the politics of dignity, leads directly to a form of cultural moral 
relativism. 

There is a close kinship between multiculturalism of this sort and 
free-market consumerism. Indeed, I suspect that these positions of the 
right and left have the same roots and the same effects. Oddly enough, 
although the relativism of the politics of difference grows out of aconcern 
for personal identity, in practice it is just as inimical to the process of 
identity formation as is free-market consumerism. For both, identity has 
become a matter of simple difference from others—a difference which 
must still make essential reference to the other—instead of a matter of 
the discovery of and allegiance to a set of defensible values capable of 
supporting an identity through time. 

In the consumerism of the right, the self lacks the depth necessary 
to support personal identity; in the multiculturalism of the left, the 
culture lacks the depth necessary to support personal identity. In both, 
the denial of moral depth creates an environment in which relativism is 
not simply possible, but necessary. In the morally shallow environment 
that both presuppose, personal or cultural identity is a matter of presen- 
tation or pose, in which identity is expressed through the adoption of a 
personal or cultural “style.” But in matters of style, taste governs, and in 
matters of taste there is no right or wrong. Therefore, to the degree that 
students are formed by their socio-political environment, they will be 
inclined to adopt (one or the other of these forms of) relativism. 
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Anti-intellectualism and Philosophical Practice 


Even if they are not political, students will often be influenced by one 
final, quintessentially American trait, anti-intellectualism, which can 
both directly and indirectly reinforce student relativism. Indirectly, the 
problem with anti-intellectualism is that it makes it difficult to use 
intellectual weapons to attack cultural commonplaces. Given that moral 
relativism is so deeply entrenched in student culture and so unthink- 
ingly accepted by a wide variety of otherwise diverse students, some 
work must be done to dislodge it. In the philosophy classroom, that work 
must be done with the standard intellectual tools of philosophy. Unfor- 
tunately, students are both unfamiliar with and suspicious of these tools. 
Therefore, they are unlikely to take them up in this context. 

A number of explanations for this hesitancy are possible. Of course, 
many of our students are poorly motivated or perhaps simply tired from 
going to school and working a full-time job. Many also suffer from poor 
educational backgrounds and have difficulty following complex and 
abstract arguments. Others, perhaps sensing the psychological dangers 
sketched above, refuse to apply their intellectual skills to the task of 
moral criticism. More importantly, however, many students are simply 
very suspicious of abstract intellectual thought. In part, this suspicion 
stems from an American prejudice for the practical. Unfortunately, 
however, this suspicion is confirmed by the way in which philosophy is 
practiced. 

As philosophers, teachers must maintain a critical distance from all 
moral theories. Although philosophy teachers often use various moral 
theories to solve sets of moral dilemmas—often with conflicting results— 
it is common to express some dissatisfaction with these theories by 
offering philosophical criticisms of them. Often they will end aclass with 
the claim that, although moral theories can provide answers to many 
moral questions, no moral theory is completely free from objections. 
Unfortunately, students understand these criticisms as reasons to aban- 
don moral theories, rather than as an invitation to further develop, 
revise, or replace these theories. Moreover, because, in the end, this 
excursion into philosophy has not produced anything but (much more 
sophisticated) doubts, students often leave more convinced of the truth 
of relativism and confirmed in the view that philosophy is an impractical 
waste of time. 

The problems caused by this kind of philosophical practice are 
exacerbated by another view held by many students of the nature of 
abstract thought, in general, and of philosophy, in particular. On this 
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view, the purpose of philosophy is to achieve absolutely certain results. 
Unfortunately, students use this view of philosophy to hold it to impos- 
sibly high standards. Since the purpose of philosophy is to produce 
absolute certainty, and since philosophical practice manifestly fails to do 
so (quite the opposite, in fact), students feel justified in adopting any 
theory they choose. Thus, the “failure” to defend any moral theory as 
absolutely certain leads students to adopt moral relativism. Given this 
background of beliefs, typical philosophical practices tend to both di- 
rectly reinforce student relativism and indirectly make attacking stu- 
dent relativism difficult. I suspect that no better case can be found to 
illustrate the adage that “the best is the enemy of the good!” 


Pedagogical Strategies 


Assuming that my “natural history” of student relativism is correct, 
what does it tell us about how philosophy teachers should respond to this 
phenomenon? I believe that the central message of this natural history 
is that, ifclasses in moral philosophy are to surmount the problems posed 
by the student relativist, they must seek to become “practical.” By 
“practical,” I mean that these classes should address the immediate 
concerns of students, given their situation as described in the preceding 
natural history. Morality should be presented as an aid or guide in 
solving the maturational problems described above. Moreover, these 
moral solutions should not be presented as rules written on stone and 
handed down from above, but as practical guides culled from a close 
observation of life and justified by the best available arguments. I believe 
that this can be done without sacrificing philosophical rigor or methods, 
although it might require some changes in content: To overcome the 
problems of student relativism, moral philosophy must be presented as 
a practical guide useful in the project of identity formation. 

Of course, in order to do this, it is first necessary to give students 
some reasons to be suspicious of relativism. This can be done through an 
examination of the (quasi-philosophical) reasons that lead students to 
find relativism so appealing. I believe that there are three such reasons. 
Fortunately, these reasons are all good subjects for philosophical inves- 
tigation. First, students tend to share the understanding of morality 
expressed by Cephalus in the first book of the Republic. On this view, 
morality is nothing more than a set of unintegrated traditionally- 
accepted rules that, because they lack any justification, must be accepted 
dogmatically. The thought that the rules of morality need not be accepted 
as they stand, but can be intelligently modified so as to better express 
their underlying spirit—as Socrates shows in the first book of the 
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Republic through a practical examination of the nature and duty of 
friendship—can be a liberating experience for many students. That this 
entails that moral rules form a complex whole and are, therefore, subject 
to rational justification, need not be stressed. 

The second quasi-philosophical reason that moves student to accept 
relativism is that they understand the essence of morality to be self- 
denial. This “puritan” view of morality seems to many students to be 
stifling and restrictive. Moreover, this view of morality seems to separate 
moral reasoning from all other kinds of practical reasoning, creating a 
separate and autonomous moral domain." Yet if morality requires us to 
ignore or suppress our interests as embodied beings and if the moral 
domain is wholly different from the domain of everyday life, then it might 
seem to many that Thrasymachus was right, that only a fool would be 
moral. Learning about “non-puritan” moralities can be helpful at this 
point. Aristotle and Plato, in their discussion of temperance, are particu- 
larly good at showing students that self-denial is not the essence of 
morality, and at integrating morality into the broader web of life. 

The third and most important reason that moves students to accept 
relativism is their belief in the importance of freedom. This is connected 
to the previous reason. Because students value freedom as essential to 
self-development, they reject (puritan) morality; but this rejection, it is 
clear, is a rejection of one conception of morality in the name of another. 
Students, that is to say, mistakenly demand a freedom from morality 
when in fact they actually believe in a morality of freedom: Their rela- 
tivism is a consequence that they have mistakenly drawn from a moral 
position, one that values freedom. Scratch a student relativist, that is to 
say, and you will find a libertarian. 

Combined with the above arguments, a presentation of a “libertar- 
ian” moral view can lead students to abandon their relativism and adopt 
a moral theory. Because the libertarian approach to morality empha- 
sizes the importance of freedom and takes “human rights” rather than 
moral duties to be the central moral concept, it does not create the dif- 
ficulties that other approaches create. Because this view stresses the 
importance of individual freedom, it is not puritan, nor does it require 
“sainthood.” Instead of confronting duties and obligations at every turn, 

moral individuals, on this theory, need only respect the rights of others, 
while remaining free to arrange their own lives within the limits set by 
others’ rights. Most students will find that this theory fits with their 
intuitions and their developmental tasks. Moreover, they are often re- 
lieved to find a moral theory that gives voice to their views and concerns. 

Despite all this, I do not want to argue that a libertarian moral theory 
is necessarily the correct approach to morality. It is merely one for which 
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students have a great affinity. At this point, however, I might be accused 
of simply pandering to student culture, and such a charge might be justi- 
fied if I stopped at this point; but I do not. The presentation of libertari- 
anism is simply the first step in a longer process. Nevertheless, getting 
students to accept that theory is an important step, for once they see 
themselves as adopting a moral theory, they realize that, eventually, 
they may be called on to defend that theory, and that opens the door for 
moral philosophy. 

However, at this point, instead of undertaking a defense of libertari- 
anism, I find that it is more useful to turn to another subject—namely, 
self-development. Having argued in favor of a moral view which values 
the freedom necessary to pursue the project of self-development, I find 
students acutely interested in that subject. Therefore, I present moral 
philosophy as a valuable and practical tool for those engaged in the 
project of self-development. I try to show that moral philosophy can tell 
us a great deal about the nature of the self; it can help us avoid many of 
the traps that beset the process of self-development; and it can show how 
the virtues are related to the self. In short, by focusing on questions about 
a virtue ethics, within a broader libertarianism,’* I can present moral 
philosophy as being intensely valuable and practical. 

I have found that when students realize that morality can be 
connected in a practical way to this project, they cease to find relativism 
of much interest. In short, by this time, all the reasons that drove them 
to relativism no longer seem important. They can now see that morality 
is not synonymous with puritanism; that, although it is concerned with 
self-development, it does not require sainthood; and that, because it is 
related to a practical project, it is not necessary that moral maxims be 
certain, they merely have to be well-grounded, i.e., the best position 
given the currently available evidence. Moreover, because virtue ethics 
addresses questions about the nature of the self—and because, in most 
students’ minds, the self is something over which they have control— 
virtue ethics is experienced by students as empowering. This is in sharp 
contrast to the usual kinds of questions that are discussed in “applied” 
ethics classes. Because many students are so cynical about politics and 
skeptical of the possibility of political change—and because, for many 
students, the political domain is the natural home of relativism—they 
often view discussions of social and political questions of the type addres- 
sed in most applied ethics classes as “dis-empowering.”» 

Given the current political climate and the developmental stage 
through which many students are passing, together with their beliefs 
about the nature of philosophy and their native anti-intellectualism, it 
is not surprising that many students adopt moral relativism. In order to 
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avoid the problems associated with student relativism and to seduce 
students into the joys of moral philosophy, I have found that it is impor- 
tant to make morality “practical” rather than “applied.” This can be done 
through a philosophical examination of the nature of the self and the 
virtues.’© A focus on virtue ethics, while doing nothing to solve the 
philosophical problem of moral relativism, helps a great deal to dissolve 
the problem of student relativism. 


Notes 


. It should be pointed out that this “natural history” will be limited to a 
particular “species” of student relativist, namely the contemporary Ameri- 
can student relativist. Relativism may have many causes, and it would be 
a mistake to think that there is only one kind of relativist. 
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. Gilligan, In a Different Voice, pp. 128-150. 

. Susan Wolf, “Moral Saints,” Journal of Philosophy 79 (1982): 419-439. 

. Peter Singer, “Famine, Affluence, and Morality,” Philosophy and Public 
Affairs 1 (1972): 229-243. 
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Random House, 1975). 

. See Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1981) for a discussion and critique of this shared view. 

. Mark Sagoff, The Economy of the Earth (Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), pp. 99-123. 

9. Allen Bloom, The Closing of the American Mind: How Higher Education Has 
Failed Democracy and Impoverished the Souls of Today’s Students (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1987) 10. Charles Taylor, Multiculturalism and 
“The Politics of Recognition” (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1992) 

11. Charles Taylor, The Politics of Recognition, p. 41. 

12. Charles Taylor, The Politics of Recognition, p. 42. 

13. See Bernard Williams, “Persons, Character, and Morality,” in Moral Luck, 
Williams, ed. (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 
pp. 1-19, for a criticism of this “Kantian” conception of morality. 

14. Although, most philosophers would find this combination to be inconsistent, 
some have held such a position; for example, see, Ayn Rand, The Virtue of 
Selfishness (New York: Signet, 1984). The fact that many students find 
Rand to be both interesting and correct, is an indication that my analysis of 
the natural history of student relativism and my suggested approach to it 
are themselves essentially correct. This is not to say that I find Rand’s 
positions plausible or her arguments convincing—quite the reverse. 

15. John Creighton & Richard Harwood, College Students Talk Politics (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Kettering Foundation, 1993), pp. 6-19. 
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16. Two textbooks that contain accessible readings on these subjects are 
Christina & Fred Sommers, Vice and Virtue in Everyday Life: Introductory 
Readings in Ethics (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1993) and 
Robert Kruschwitz & Robert Roberts, The Virtues: Contemporary Essays on 
Moral Character (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1987). Daniel Putnam, “Virtue 
Theory in Ethics Courses,” Teaching Philosophy 15 (March, 1992): 51-56, 
contains a useful discussion of virtue ethics and pedagogy. 
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